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RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A SOUTHERN MATRON, 


CHAP. XXXV. 


LOCAL ATTACHMENTS IN NEGROES.—TRIAL OF MY 
PRINCIPLE.—_MY NEW CARRIAGE.—MY GARDEN. 

If we read nature’s book with a serious eye, 
Not a leaf, but some precious thought on it doth lie: 
And ’tis good to go forth among scenes like these, 
Amid music and sunshine, and flowers and trees, 
If ’twere only to waken the deep love that springs 
At the sight of all lovely and innocent things. 

Anna Maria Wells. 


It will be easily conjectured that in a solitude 
like Bellevue, the companionship, even of so hum- 
ble an individual as Betsey, would be desirable, 
but though her heart was in some measure re. 
lieved by unfolding its feelings anc by my conse- 
quent sympathy, yet I perceived her spirits droop 
and determined on our February visit tu the city, 
to restore her to her native climate. Since that 
period I have not renewed the experiment of 
white American servants atthe South. Foreign. 
ers, from their habit of looking up to fixed classes 
in society, enter readily into the peculiarities of 
our institutions, and theretore are better suited 
to this office, but experience seems to have de- 
cided that an attached, faithful negro, is a more 
suitable servant in our portion of the country 
than any other. It would weary me were I to 
relate the instances whichhave fallen under my 
observation, of devoted kindness from this class 
of persons to those by whom they have been 
reared ; their jealousy of the rights and reputa- 
tion of their masters, their kindness in sickness, 
and the affectionate demonstrations of grief with 
which they follow them to the grave. Yet be- 
fore I quit the subject an anecdote occurs to me 
of too interesting a character, as developing this 
relation, to escape unnoticed. 

Four years previousto my marriage, a patroon, 
by the name of Ormsby, belonging to one of pa- 
pa’s schooners, was carried away under myste- 
rious circumstances, with another negro, a sim- 
ple, half-idiot fellow, belonging also to papa.— 
When their loss was announced and finally con. 
firmed on the plantation, it was received by 
Ormsby’s wife with an apparent calmness singu- 
larly contrasted with the usnal obstreperous grief 
of her class. It was observed, however, that as 
day passed away after day, she never smiled, 
and though still attentive to her duty, wasted 
away without any symptom of disease. Love had 
been the sun of her existence as it had been to 
poor Anna’s more refined affection. The vase, 
though colored differently, glowed by the same 
light from within; when that light was extin- 
guished creation seemed dark to both. She 
went to her daily tasks heedless of the jests of her 
lighter-hearted companions, the cloud still hung 
around her face and over her soul, and in a year 
and a half she died broken-hearted. 

Arthur and I were attended in our journey 








Northern city, he unexpectedly encountered 
Ormsby. The poor patroon sprang towards his 
fellow servant, wrung his hand, and burst into 
tears. He was conducted to me, and no sooner 
recognized me than he fell on his knees at my 
feet, clung to my garments, burst into tears anew 
and thanked God that he lived to see one of our 
family again. He had been carried to Calcutta, 
had worked his way back to America, and was 
endeavoring to return to Carolina. I told him 
that he was at liberty to remain where he was, 
but he said his only wish on earth was to live and 
die in his master’s service. The idiot fellow who 
was with him, manifested his feelings in an un- 
couth style, and all his affections were rivetted 
on the schooner from which he had been forced 
away. On our return, papatold them that they 
were at liberty to dispose of their own time as 
they pleased. The idiot rushed to his schooner, 
hugged the mast, kissed the rigging, tossed up 
his hat in the air, hurrahed, then lying down com. 
placently with his face to the sun, swore he would 
live and die there; and he kept his word.— 
Through the winter he served as a sailor, and 
in summer when the schooner was lying by, made 
her his home. Ormsby continued an exemplary 
servant, devoted to papa’s interests. Less ro- 
mantic than his faithful wife, he married again as 
he said to be comfortable, but not until he had 
raised a simple slab in the negro burial-place at 
Roseland, to the memory of the broken hearted 
one. 

This strong local feeling which distinguishes 
the blacks, was amusingly manifested in our 
coachman while we were at Niagara. After the 
silent and overwhelming joy which ravished his 
spirit had passed away, Arthur said to Mark— 

“Did you ever see any thing so fine as this, 
boy?” 

“Eh! eh! maussa,” said the indignant fellow, 
snapping his fingers, “Dis here can’t show he 
face to Couter Bridge !” 

Couter bridge consists of a few planks thrown 
over a muddy spot in the suburbs of Charleston, 
aspot sacred to the truant frolics of many an er- 
rand boy. 

Arthur and I, as the period drew near for our 
town visit, began to discuss the subject of a new 
carriage. Long and frequent were the debates 
with regard to the colour, shape and ornaments, 
and this perhaps is one evil of a country life, that 
it makes us attach a disproportionate interest to 
trifles. I inclined to a fawn-colour, Arthur to 
deep green. He preferred a coachman’s box, I 
desired an open front that he might sometimes 
take the reins. ‘The contest once or twice rose 
pretty high. I came down to breakfast one morn- 
ing with a frown, and a determined if not sullen 
taciturnity, and Arthur rode away a half an hour 
earlier than usual. This brought me to a recol- 
lection of my principle of self-sacrifice in trifles, 
and I was enabled to meet my husband with a 
smile and say on his return,— 

“On the whole, Arthur, I think your deep green 








wear well.” 

“Ah, well, dearest,” said he, tenderly smouth- 
ing down a curl on my forehead, “I am glad to 
hear it, and I begin to incline to the open front. 
I shall often wish to be independent and drive 
you myself.” 

Every thing now seemed to be going on 
smoothly, when in looking over Arthur’s letters 
one day in anold chest, I found the Marion coat 
ofarms. It seemed to me a perfect piece of good 
fortune. Under what class our arms came, 
whether of pretension, of concession, of succes. 
sion, of assumption, or of family, I could not tell. 
{ only thought that .he dots, and diagonal lines, 
and something that looked like two swords cross. 
ed, would have a very pretty effect on the car. 
riage, and as soon as Arthur came in ran and 
told him. Iknow not exactly why, but the sub. 
ject struck him in a most ludicrous light; so far 
from entering into my views he tuok the paper 
in his hand, and proposed comical substitutes, 
that would be in better keeping—cotton bags 
coupé, sweet potatoes vert, alligators dormant, 
shrimps gules, and terrapins couchant, and 
running every change which his vivid fancy 
could furnish, he ended with a long, loud laugh 
that went tingling through my ears and irritating 
my system to the very soles of my feet. 

Every observer of human nature must have per- 
ceived, that ‘uvtrs not only do not exercise the 
power of ridicule over each other, but they can- 
not conceive that the idol of their imaginations 
should be the subject ofit. As intercourse in 
marriage becomes familiar, and the little graces 
of etiquette are laid aside, the idol, though not 
lzss worshipped, becomes less sacred. She is 
not the deity of the temple but of the household ; 
she is no longer the great Diana of Ephesus, ap- 
proached at a distance with mysterious rites, but 
one of the Lares, meeting the familiar glance at 
everyturn. ‘This difference is never felt so keen. 
ly by a woman, as when she first discovers that 
itis possible for her to appear ridiculous to her 
husband. A man who differs from his wife, and 
reasons with her, rather elevates her self-love, 
but the moment he laughs at her she feels that 
the golden bowl of married sympathy is broken. 

How many kinds of laughter there are! The 
first clear, sweet notes of the infant like the soft 
tinkling of a silver bell; the child’s laugh with 
voice and mind gushing out like a fountain ; the 
maiden’s laugh when sensibility touches her 
tones like music; the rich, manly laugh when wit 
goes to the recesses of intellect, and brings out its 
echoes ; the girl’s giggle behind her fan; the old 
man’s laugh of habit, that sounds like the wind 
through an empty house ; the maniac’s laugh, sad 
and dreary as the last leaf on a withered tree; 
the parrot’s laugh, calling out and yet repelling 
sympathy with its natural unnaturalness! Ar. 
thur’s was like none of these at the moment of 
which I speak; it was one brought out by a sense 
of the ridiculous, and if a sister, or wife, or child, 
can stand quietly by and hear such an one, she 
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ought to be immortalized. I did not. I sat 
down deliberately and had a hearty cry, notwith- 
standing my principle. Poor Arthur who had 
never thought about all this, ard fancied I was 
enjoying his jests. was dismayed. He fclded me 
in his arms, apologised with all the tenderness 
and sincerity of his nature, and I never heard 
that laugh again. 

I was in the sequel perfectly satisfied with my 
airy andelegant carriage, entered into the city 
amusements with animation, went through a 
February campaign with eclat, and had no wishes 
ungratified that wealth could procure. Letters 
of introduction were poured in upon us from all 
quarters, and we were glad and proud to be hos. 
pitable. 

I was prepared one morning to call ona stran- 
ger, when visiters were announced, and glancing 
round the drawing-room, I perceived on the sofa 
aratan which had been brought in by one of my 
young brothers. I caught it up, and ‘wisting it 
in a coil, thrust it into my velvet reticule, and re- 
ceived my guests. As soon as they departed I 
sprang into the carriage which was in waiting, 
and drove away. Theladies were at home. In 
the course of conversation I unthinkingly drew 
my scented pocket-handkerchief from my bag. 
when out flew the rattan with a bound, and rolled 
to the feet of the stranger. My deep and inex. 
tinguishable blush probably helped on any un- 
charitable surmises that she might have made, 
and who can blame her after such evidence, for 
reporting that Charleston ladies carried cow- 
skins in their pockets! 

I was the personation of benevolence in my 
new carriage, and unaffectedly enjoyed the plea- 
sure I conferred ; yet every happiness has its 
alloy Ifan acquaintance expected a friend at 
the wharves, Mrs. Marion’s carriage was sent 
for and detained half the day; I was kept the 
very latest of the company at parties and balls, 
because my carriage had so many turns to make ; 
when invalids arrived in the city my carriage was 
borrowed, and the credit went to the borrower 
nottome. Acchild ofonelady was allowed to 
rub its sugar-candy over the fine cloth linings, 
and another preferred standing on the cushions 
to sitting downé Some fair rioters broke a glass 
returning crowded froma ball ; one of my horses 
took cold by being overheated in a long drive 
out of town; another was injured by being de- 
layed until twelve at a party, which the borrower 
said would break up at nine; my best coachman 
became chilled, irritable, and at length intem- 
perate, and what capped the climax, was a re- 
mark from my most frequent borrower, that she 
was surprised that Mrs. Marion could sport 
such a shabby carriage and a drunken coach. 
man! 

* * * * * 

I founda small but favorable gardening spot 
attached to our city residence, and a taste for the 
beautiful which can always touch the humblest 
spot with grace, did not allow me to let it go to 
waste. The mere aspect of a bud or flower, 
without a higher association, is so pure and sooth- 
ing to the lover of nature that it repays the 
glance which bends over its daily growth; and I 
envy not him who can look coldly on a blade 
shooting from its unsightly seed into verdure, the 
sacred and startling emblem of that mortal which 
is to put on immortality. 

And how much of the poetry of life springs 








trom flowers! How delicate a pleasure is it to 
twine the orange blossom or japonica for the 
bride, to arrange a bouquet for the invalid, to 
throw simple flowers into the lap of childhood, 
and to pull rosebuds for the girl of whom they 
are the emblem ! 

But gardens are not all poetry, witness the long 
drawn countenance of the lady whose delicious 
geraniums are crumbled to yellow weeds by the 
frost,—witness the housewife, whose imagina- 
tion has sprung forward to the moment when her 
savory cabbages shall enter on her dinner table, 
as meet companions to boiled pork or beef, when 
she visits her garden, and finds that a hard- 
hearted fowl has deliberately picked the plants 
up by the roots, rifled their green leaves, and lefi 
only withered relics;—witness the gentleman, 
who has watched his figs and grapes with such 
interest that even the daily paper has been laid 
aside to note their development, when he finds 
that the insects, with keener instinct than him- 
self, have seized upon the ripe subjects and rifled 
their very cores! 

There are other mortifications too, that seem 
petty in detail, but which inflict a real pang on 
the florist. How often have I spent hours of cul- 
ture on a rare blossom and presented it as a va- 
luable gift, seen it received with smiles and 
thanks, and then observed the thoughtless reci- 
pient crumple up the leaves in her fingers, or 
pull and throw them on the floor, or deliberately 
chew them! 

Sometimes individuals have visited my garden, 
and gathered flowers, which have cost me not 
only time and labor, but heavy pecuniary sums, 
as unconcernedly as they would a blade of grass ; 
sometimes, when I have cherished a little slip 
until it has shown signs of independent existence, 
a considerate lady has begged me for a cutting! 

Otker mortifications, too, occur on which the 
florist does not calculate when she yields up her 
heart to flowers. An Englishman presented me 
with four seeds, on the envelop of which was 
written an almost unpronounceable name, long 
and imposing. I was neve~ selfish, and in the 
warmth of my heart gave two to botanists. | 
planted mine, and watched them day by day. At 
last they came up, and with the pride of a florist 
[carried my friends to see the firstleaves. At 
length they grew, they budded, they blossomed, 
und behold they were common four o’clocks ! 

A botanist from Georgia favored me with two 
fine bulbs of the delicute Iris Persica. I valued 
them highly for their giver’s sake as well as their 
own, and planted them with care and hope. A 
few mornings after, a little egro waiting-boy ran 
into the house exclaiming— 

“Oh missis, de cat pull you inion out of de 
jar!” 

A friend of mine, however, was still more un- 
fortunate in having a dish of Prince’s best bulbs 
boiled for dinner! 


Yet all these things will not rebuff the true 
lover of nature. She will enjoy the sparkling 
bud in the morning’s ray, and love the perfume 
as daylight dies, and a moral freshness will settle 
over her thoughts like heaven’s dew, as she traces 
the hand of Providence in her flowers. 

(To be continued.) 





The Emperor of China has forbidden the en- 
trance of Missionaries into his territories. 














FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
SKETCHES 
OF A VISIT TO EUROPE. 
BY A SOUTHERN GENTLEMAN. 
(Continued from No. 13, page 100.) 
ENGLAND. 

Newcastle is situated in Northumberland, and 
contains a population of 45,000 souls. The 
town wears an antique air, except in a compara- 
tively new portion where great and extensive al. 
terations and improvements are in progress; ef- 
fected by the exertions of an enterprising citizen 
by the name of Granger, who purchased several 
squares,pulled down the houses, and constructed, 
instead, extensive and uniform ranges of build- 
ings with stone fronts, in a most expensive and 
elegant style of architecture. One of these 
squares presents to the street a succession of 
shops, while the interior is occupied as a market. 
This market is conveniently arranged; wide 
transverse walks intersect each other, and the 
butcher stalls are in rooms or shops on each side. 
By bolting his windows and locking the door his 
property is at once secure. The fish stalls are 
arranged on slats, and, at convenient distances, 
immense stone basons filled with water are 
placed for use. ‘The building receives light from 
glasses above, and must occupy in its whole ex. 
tent near five acres of ground. 

The Church of St. Nicholas, and the Castle 
contiguous, are very ancient structures, both in- 
dicating popish and feudal origin. The enter- 
prise of Newcastle has lately received an aston. 
ishing impulse, and its advantages entitle it to 
become a place of great trade and manufactures. 
It has exported 600,000 chaldrons of Coal in one 
year. Grindstones are one of its staple commo- 
dities. 

June 21st.—In this day’s ride I passed through 
an interesting country, appropriated principally 
to grazing, but occasionally exhibiting good cul- 
tivation. I noticed several machines for sowing 
seed in the furrow. The principal town on the 
route was Durham, situated on a rocky emi- 
nence, and almost surrounded by the Weare. A 
most striking object is the Cathedral—a magnifi. 
cent edifice built in 1003, after the Norman 
style of architecture. The palace of ihe Bishop 
also, formerly a castle, is very imposing. In 
the evening we ended the day’s ride at York, 
making seventy-five miles, which was driven 
throughout by one coachmau. He said he had 
been driving this distance for six months regu- 
larly every day, not resting even on Sunday. 

York is situated upon the Ouse and Foss 
rivers, and contains a population of 35,000 souls. 
It is an old fashioned looking place, holding ex- 
istence in the time of the Romans. The atten- 
tion of the stranger is only attracted by the Min. 
ster.—This is a Gothic pile began in }216, by 
Grey. Nearly all the windows are of painted 
glass, representing sacred subjects; the largest 
window, pourtraying the creation, is 75 feet high 
by 22 wide. There are many ancient monu- 
ments, some almost defaced by age. The old 
Saxon coronation chair is here preserved, used 
at the coronation of Edward the Second, Richard 
the Third, and James the First. It is made of 
English oak, somewhat in the form ofan X, 
Several sacramental cups and gold rings buried 
on the bodies of old Bishops four and five hun. 
dred years ago and recently disinterred, gratify 
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the taste of the antiquary. There is preserved 
also, some ot the regalia of James the First. 

In 1829, a religious fanatic set fire to this 
building and injured it materially. ‘The organ 
and chapel portion of the church are all modern, 
beautifully executed and made to imitate the 
original. ‘he organ contains 4883 pipes and 64 
stops.—The largest pipe is 31 feet high, 614 
inches in circumference, and 204 in diameter— 
the effect when played, is very fine. I heard a 
portion of the chrrch service read ; the echo was 
disagreeable, and hearing the words difficult. 
York Minster is one of the principal Gothic 
structures in the kingdom ; the nave is inferiour 
to that of St. Peter’s at Rome. The pillars 
in size and height are immense ; the circum- 
ference of one I measured was thirty-six feet.— 
Strange antique representations of men and ani- 
mals are placed on every nook and corner of the 
church, both within and without. In the chapel 
these forms represent the busts of men and fe- 
males of all ages, apparently listening with every 
variety of expression of enthusiastic feeling to 
the strains of devotion supposed to ascend, and 
catching asit were the words of life. 

From York I rode to Sheffield, so celebrated 
for its manufactory of cutlery and plated goods. 
The town is regularly built, and is crowded by 
workshops and furnaces. Rodgeis & Sons have 
here a celebrated show shop. I continued my 
journey next day early, to Birmingham, and pass- 
ed through a continued chain of towns; many of 
large size and all supported by manufactures. 
The face of the country was comparatively rude. 
We passed through the extensive moorland of 
the Dukes of Devonshire and Rutland, affording 
to sportsmen a quantity of game. The residen 
ces of the Noblemen are seen from the road, and 
with their woodlands and herds of deer, present 
many a pretty picture. The scenery on approach. 
ing Matlock is romantic. It never rises into the 
grand,but its rocks, and crags,and shrubbery, ren- 
der it particularly fine. The road passes under 
a mountainous precipice, and at a dark, short 
turn exposes the Matlock watering place. The 
buildings are quite tasteful, all of stone ; and so 
arranged as to give a good effect to the scenery. 
The fountain and surrounding buildings are on 
aconsiderable eminence, and much of the pret- 
ty scenery lies beneath on the banks of the Der- 
went river, where, near by, is a large cotton 
manufactory. 

I passed a house in the neighborhood of Bir- 
mingham, having the sashes of each window of 
one single pane of glass. The point at which 
the London rail road would come in was shown 
me ; it was over a low, wet place, on which an 
immence mound or causeway was being made. 
No expense or difficulties stop this enterprising 
people. . 

Birmingham is another smoky, manufacturing 
town. The population is 147,000, and like most 
of the other towns in England crooked, and with 
the exception of modern improvements, ill built. 
Within a few years many elegant buildings have 
been erected, but all portions of the city are 
manufacturing, and the tall chimneys look abroad 
over the whole country. The wealthy. after 
business hours, retire to the outskirts of the city 
where they reside. About two miles from the 
city is a Botanic garden, established within a few 
years and much patronized. The exhibitions of 
fruits and flowers are frequent: and prizes are 








given. I was present at one of these exhibitions; 
che garden was crowded by ladies and gentlemen 
of wealth and fashion. A military band of music 
played the most delightful airs, and under large 
canvass booths fruits and flowers were arranged; 
they were not very choice or remarkable. 

I attended the theatre in the evening and saw 
Macready play in the character of William Tell. 
He is an excellent actor; the corps was an infe-. 
rior one. 

From Birmingham I rode to a pleasant town 
and watering place, called Leamington. This 
town may not yet be said to be out of the hands 
of the masons. Blocks of buildings are in pro- 
gress, and tl ose occupied, are fresh and new— 
the style and execution is very pretty. The 
waters are used for chronic and cutaneous dis. 
eases, and the hotels are some of the best in Eng- 
land. The vicinity of Leamington abounds with 
beautiful scenery. Two miles distant isthe town 
of Warwick, and adjoining, Warwick Castle.— 
The age of this castle is not known; one of its 
turretg is called Cesar’s tower. It is situated on 
a rock forty feet high, and is washed by the Avon. 
The approach to the Castle is by a long, wide, 
curved way, cut through a hill—the sides are of 
rock, smoothly chiselled, and with the edges 
overgrown with ivy and shrubbery. At the ex- 
tremity of this alley, the entrance is under an 
arch way, which conducts into a court. A mo. 
dern door gives admittance into a large hall; the 
roof is unsealed, framed of oak, of modern work- 
manship, but executed after the ancient and 
original one, gilded and varnished. This hall is 
hung round with antlers, lances, swords, shields 
and armour, used by the ancient members of the 
Warwick family. Adjoining suits of rooms con. 
tained costly paintings by the best masters.— 
There were many valuable curiosities ; among 
them, a mosaic slab of precious stones worth 
£10,000, and in one of the chambers the royal 
bed of Queen Anne. This principal suite of apart- 
menty extends three hundred and thirty feet in a 
right line. From the deep windows looking 
upon the Avon, a most beautiful view is Lresent- 
ed. Stretching far in distance, are the lawns and 
scattered woodlands of the park; beneath the 
eye, the river hasiening in its track, is yet par. 
tially checked to propel a mill; the ruins of 
another are immediately opposite, and the abut- 
ments and arches ofa dilapidated bridge, at the 
foot of which is a small island—this is all left as 
it were in a State of nature. One of the towers, 
one hundred and forty-five feet high, gives a fine 
view of the country. There isa large garden, 
and grounds attached to this castle. At one ex- 
tremity, hid away in trees, isa hot house con. 
taining rare plants, and in conspicuous elevation 
the celebrated Warwick Vase, capable of con. 
taining one hundred and sixty-three gallons.— 
This Vase was found in the vicinity of Ha. 
drian’s Villa near Rome, and presented by Sir 
William Hamilton. 

At the Porter’s Lodge are shown the armour and 
weapons of Guy of Warwick, together with the 
porridge pot, and meat fork of Guy ; the horns 
and ribs of the dun cow he killed, his lance, and 
other curiosities, said to belong to this celebrated 
man. 

In the vicinity of Warwick Castle is Guy’s 
Cliff, where it is said Guy, earl of Warwick, lived 
as ahermit. A very elegant residence on the 
Cliff forms now the abode of a private family. 1 
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did not enter the grounds as the family were at 
home, but from the road and a neighbouring mill 
had a fair view of the estate ; the elevation of the 
Cliff is insignificant. 

A few miles from Guy’s Cliff are the ruins of 
Kenilworth Castle, erected in the reign of Henry 
the First. Its fortifications were destroyed during 
the civil war by Oliver Cromwell, but its fame has 
been preserved by Sir Walter Scott in his inter- 
esting novel of Kenilworth. A portion of these 
ruins are massy, wild, and overgrown, and their 
bounds denote a place of great size, strength and 
magnificence. But the sacrilegious hand of mo- 
dernism has invaded its solitude, and dissipated 
the romance which time and silence should 
spread around it. The grand arch of entrance 
has been built up, fitted with windows, and to. 
gether with a large solitary tower, modernized 
for a farmer’s residence. The Castle walls form 
the support of a barn roof; the court has been 
converted into a sheep cote, and adjoining is the 
farm yard and hog sty. 

A poor village within a short space of this ruin, 
contributes still more to abstract from its solem. 
nity, and I thought spoke this lesson to humauity, 
that though time might achieve a victory, and 
show how all-powerful is his hand against the 
most grand and massy of human structures, yet 
there is also displayed the elastic and indomita- 
ble spirit of man, still continuing to support the 
contest, and though overthrown, rising with re- 
newed spirit and energy, to re-commence a 
struggle. 

We returned by a beautiful drive towards Lea. 
mington, rendered more agreeable by the delight. 
ful equipage and style in which we travelled.— 
This was a one horse phaeton, finished and pre- 
served in the neatest manner. The horse was 
ridden postilion by a boy in keeping with 
the establishment. He was dressed in white 
top boots and spurs, buckskin breeches, jacket, 
with large bullet buttons, jockey cap, and whip. 
His respectful deportment, without undue fami- 
liarity or reserve, offered a fine specimen of an 
English servant. We returned to a late break- 
fast, and prepared to set out for Oxford. 

The entrance into Oxford by High-street is 
very wide, and adorned with large and luxuriant 
trees. The buildings are many of them striking, 
particularly the colleges, whose dark stone walis 
call to mind some strong fortress reverend from 
age. The university contains twenty colleges, 
and five halls. The new college, so called, 
though founded in 1779, is the most ancient; it 
contains a remarkably beautiful chapel. The 
windows are all of painted glass, some three hun- 
dred years old, of Flemish execution, and des. 
c iptive of sacred subjects. The principal win- 
dow in the nave represents the nativity, executed 
by Jervais, and designed by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Just below, were the cardinal and christian vir- 
tues. The Western sun was shining against 
these paintings, and gave them the finest trans. 
parency. They were particularly grand and beau. 
tiful. The crosier of the founder, Wykeham, 
Bishop of Winchester, is here preserved, and 
some statuary by Westmacot. 

It wouid scarcely be possible to describe the 
various literary curiosities of the twenty colle. 
ges of this university. Large libraries are at. 
tached to each, and in several are paintings of 
most eminent artists, and fine statuary. The 
Bodleian or public library, contains a large col. 
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lection of manuscripts, and whatever could stimu- 
late or cultivate genius has been collected. 

The Scholastic Theatre was built by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren; the students here recite their prize 
poems. The hall is semicircular, capable of con- 
taining three thousand persons. Many illustrious 
personages have received degrees here, among 
them Lord Wellington, and several crowned 
heads, during their visit to England in 1814. A 
full length portrait of George the Fourth, by 
Lawrence, graces this room. It cost one thou- 
sand guineas. There is one of the Emperor 
Alexander, and another of the King of Prussia, 
by Gerard; each cost six hundred guineas. There 
is also a painting of Sir Christopher Wren ; he is 
represented holding in his hand a plan and pic- 
ture of St. Paul’s Church, with the roof as it was 
originally constructed, since replaced by an. 
other less elegant but not so heavy. 

Oxford and its curiosities, some years since, 
were much frequented, when contentions in 
Europe kept English travellers at home. At 
present only foreigners, and few of them, visit 
Oxford. The works of art on the continent in- 
vite most amateurs, and being seen free of ex- 
pense, afford additional inducement. In England 
nothing is seen without money. 

27th June.—I proceeded on my journey this 
day to London: there was little interesting in our 
route except Windsor Castle, which we passed 
rapidly. On approaching London, every thing 
denoted the contiguity of a great metropolis. The 
suburbs were several miles in extent, and the 
throng thickened as we advanced. We passed 
St. James’s Square, where gay equipages were 
already moving, and entering Picadilly, checked 
our foaming horses near Batt’s Hotel, in Dover- 
street. 

(To be continued.) 








NOTES OF A NORTHERN EXCURSION. 
(Prepared for the Southern Rose.) 


Boston, Mass. 

Every thing material, moral, and religious in 
this great city isin motion. Houses that many 
other places would be proud to possess, or be 
years in building, are pulled down, and palaces 
rise in their stead in as many months; theories 
and speculations from which other regions 
shrink, are here received and examined, and an. 
tiquity guarantees no respect for creeds. Boston 
is a rival to Philadelphia in beauty, but varies as 
a brunette from a blonde. 

At adinner party yesterday, I heard the sub- 
jects of Swedenborgianism and Animal magnet- 
ism discussed, by advocates of the truth of both. 
There are many individuals here inclining to a 
belief of the latter mystery. He to whom I al. 
lude on the present occasion, had not only wit- 
nessed the operation, but was himself a mag. 
netizer. The patient he described was a middle 
aged woman, who had long been an invalid, and 
who had given her consent to the experiment.— 
The magnetizer followed the customary mode. 
He stood or sat immediately in front of her, look- 
ing in her eyes, with the palms of his hands open 
towards her, passing them up and down before 
her person. I think there was no contact, but 
the approach was as near as possible without it. 
This is the act which induces the magnetic sleep. 
The first day it was several hours before the pa- 
tient slept; the next period was much shorter, 








and on the day when this relation was given, the 
period had not been more than a quarter of an 
hour. When in the magnetic sleep, the subject 
is conscious only of the acts and words, and 
sometimes thoughts, of the magnetizer, The 
gentleman stated, that a pistol fired off di- 
rectly by the ear of the patient, without any pre- 
vious knowledge of the intention on her part, 
produced no start or change of pulse; while she 
answered not only whispered questions of the 
magnetizer, but questions whispered in the en- 
try, with the door shut. 

This account was given by a grave scientific 
man, who had no other interest in the subject 
than one of medical inquiry. He affirmed no 
thing of his belief, but only stated what he had 
seen and done. I have read the statements of 
the abuse of this power among the French, in 
the English journals, and my prejudices were all 
against it, but I was induced to pause at least, 
and if not actually to believe to inquire, when a 
man of thinking mind and cool temperament 
gave such a testimony. Entire scepticism is 
weaker than credulity. 

If the truth of this theory should be establish- 
ed, the great question of its safety and propriety 
must be agitated. ‘The most unsafe period will 
be this of experiments ; once establish its philo- 
sophy, and bring it to bear on medical science, 
and checks will be instituted to deprive it of evil 
results. There is no danger from truth but from 
ignorance. Animal magnetism has been intro- 
duced into Boston by a respectable Frenchman, 
and every one should be glad that the physicians 
of that place are testing it. The French appear 
to be carrying into operation with the physical, 
somewhat the same course that the Germans are 
in the metaphysical world, and the great experi- 
ment of cures without medicine is now being 
acted on, upon their system, in the Boston 
Hospital. I was assured by an individual con- 
nected with the institution, that the treatment 
was satisfactory. The latest medical statistics 
in France show the same result, the amount of 
recoveries without the use of medicine being 
strikingly larger than those with. 

Farewell, then, to phials and boluses! Me- 
thinks I see the defeated genius of medicine, 
with his discomforted face drawn down as if by 
ipecacuanha influences, striding off through 
clouds of powders, and dashing castor-oil, that 
inexpressible abomination, upon the earth! But 
then, alas! what, among other things, will be- 
come of the first and last pages of American 
newspapers, if advertisements and certificates 
are exploded, and the mild sway of baths, and 
gum-water, and herb teas is to resuscitate the 
land ? 


MR. ALCOTT’S SCHOOL. 

I pass by any description of the Atheneum 
and other prominent objects which have been so 
often the theme of notice from others, to those 
less known, but not less interesting. Mr. Al- 
cott’s school comes under this class, and what. 
ever may be the practical effects of his system, 
I am confident no one can pass a forenoon in ob. 
serving his process of mental culture, without 
imbibing new thoughts, and respecting the un- 
bending perseverance with which he adheres to 
his principle of self-development in childhood. 
But perhaps the only way of throwing any light 
on his system here, is to describe its course in 








the few hours in which I had the pleasure of 
witnessing it. 

Mr. Alcott’s room isa commodious one in the 
Masonic Temple. He sits in an elevated situa. 
tion, and his scholars are so arranged that he can 
see them all at a glance. The quarter had but 
just commenced, and some of his pupils were in 
the country ; many were new scholars, for very 
few people have patience to follow out his sys. 
tem, and children unfortunately are apt to be 
withdrawn before it is fairly tried. There were 
about twenty scholars present, the eldest I should 
judge not over twelve years ot age. The wri- 
ting books were exhibited, in the early stages of 
which the children follow their imitative facul- 
ties almost wihout rule ; the improvement, how. 
ever, was very distinctly marked. We were 
then allowed to examine the journals. Each 
child keeps one daily, which is left to his own 
taste in its subject and arrangement. At length 
Mr. Alcott commenced reading. ‘The subject 
he selected was allegorical ; but he modified, ex- 
plained, and asked questions and opinions, until 
it was made plain to the comprehension of his 
pupils. 

When reading something respecting punish. 
ment, he asked— 

“ Do you think people ought to be punished ?” 

Several hands were held up, to show that an- 
swers were ready. Mr. Alcott heard them in 
turn. Some said, “I do.” One said, “I don’t,” 
with rather a low voice and roguish look; oth. 
ers said, ‘‘ When people are naughty they ought 
to be punished.” 

Mr. Alcott then asked, ‘‘ When you are pun. 
ished, are you sorry because it hurts you, or be- 
cause you have done wrong ?” 

One said, ‘‘I don’t like to be hurt.” Another 
said, ‘“*I don’t like to have my parents angry 
with me.” ‘Two or three said, “I am sorry that 
I did wrong.” 

After this subject was fully discussed, Mr. Al- 
cott introduced that of justice, and when many 
opinions had been given on the abstract question, 
he said, “If any of you think I have been un. 
just, you may tell me so.” 

Several hands were raised, and many voices 
said, ‘*‘ You did not give us as many minutes at 
recess, yesterday, as usual.” 

Mr. Alcott confessed that he had not, said that 
he had goud reasons for it, and to show that he 
wished to make restitution, told all the scholars 
they might remain out as long as they chose, and 
go home if they preferred. In ten minutes they 
were all back, some in less. When seated, they 
commenced analyzing, which is conducted on 
the plan of parsing, except that it goes into the 
meaning of words and into abstract principles. 

‘What is mother?” he asked, after several 
other words had been examined. 

*«*A noun,” was the answer. 

‘‘Is mother a material or spiritual object ?” he 
asked. 

Several hands were held up—some said moth- 
er was “spiritual,” some “ material ;” one said, 
in a low tone, “both,” but Mr. Alcott did not 
hear him. 

‘“‘How can mother be spiritual?” said Mr. 
Alcott, ‘hands and feet are not spiritual.” 

“No,” said one, “but hands, and feet, and 
face are not my mother. Soul is my mother.” 

‘“‘ If your mother were dead, should you have 
a mother ?” said Mr. Alcott to all. They an. 
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swered variously, but she who said soul was her 
mother, replied— 

“Yes, I should have a mother even if my mo- 
ther were dead.” 

I observed the countenance of one boy great- 
ly agitated during this conversation; at length 
he burst into tears, and sobbed out, “ If my mo- 
ther were dead I should not have a mother.” 

Mr. Alcott changed the subject, and mention. 
ed to me afterwards, that this boy’s parents were 
distant from him. 

The teacher and his pupils, (he informed me,) 
have sometimes been so much interested in fol- 
lowing out a subject in this way, as to spend a 
whole forenoon upon one word. Some portion 
of every week is passed in conversation on the 
New Testament, and Mr. Alcott has compiled 
them as “evidences of the truth of Christianity 
from the testimony of childhood.” There pro- 
bably has never been a book written which wiil 
convey so curious a mental picture. 

I have given this little sketch as well as my 
memory will allow, for the purpose of attracting 
some attention to the subject at the South. Mr. 
Alcott is probably the ultraist of his class of 
teachers, yet every one must confess, that there 
is so much of mere memory culture in common 
schools, that the heart, affections, and even un- 
derstanding are neglected. Still, though I was 
witness to the graceful confidence of the pupils, 
and the untiring patience of the master, I can 
imagine that from day to day there should be al. 
most as much parrot-ism in the answers of chil- 
dren on this system, asin any other. The few, 
as in other schools, will take the lead, and work 
out bright answers, while the rest will either copy 
doggedly, or wait for the natural developments 
of time and observation. 


SWEDENBORGIAN CHAPEL. 

I was desirous to witness the service of this 
peculiar people, from many interesting associa- 
tions. Iknew a Swedenborg lady in early life, 
and her character left the stamp which goodness 
always will leave on the memory. Her mind 
was one of great symmetry, though but little 
power, and it was therefore the more remarka- 
ble, that amid ridicule, and sometimes harsher 
language, she collected around her the ponder- 
ous tomes of her spiritual master. She attend 
ed the Episcopal church with her husband and 
children, but her heart was in Swedenborg’s 
heaven. I saw her stemming trials with firm- 
ness, bearing rebukes with meekness, and hold- 
ing a conversation above the world, and from 
that time, such is the power of virtue, I have con- 
tinued to respeet what I could not believe. She 
has since gone where truth is no longer dimmed 
by clouds. 

The Swedenborg chapel is a neat edifice, re- 
spectably filled. ‘The music consists entirely of 
chaunts of the Psalms; it is very tender and 
sweet. A quiet, attentive air pervades the as- 
sembly. Iwas desirous of hearing a discourse 
characteristic of the views of this religious com- 
munity, and was amply gratified. The preacher 
selected one of the wildest portions of the pro- 
phetic writings of the Old Testament, in which 
is embodied a description of a battle field after 
defeat. Nothing could be more material than 
this picture to an unenlightened eye, until he 
spiritualized it. The Hebrew, I confess, would 








have been quite as intelligible to me as his para- 
phrase. 

The famous abolitionist, Garrison, was point- 
ed out to me there as an occasional attendant on 
the services. I looked with some interest at his 
prominent, serene blue eyes. This party are 
working with the zeal and perseverance of a 
Wilberforce. A Southerner must bear to be told 
by those who have never crossed the Potomac, 
that he knows nothing of slavery or the feelings 
of slaves, and to hear isolated anecdotes, elicit- 
ed perhaps from runaways, repeated as Southern 
practices and habits. If he attempt to defend 
his absent friends, and controvert these tales, he 
is told that his evidence is nothing, because his 
heart has become hardened. These unnecessa- 
rily hard words, which probably have been used 
on both sides, unfortunately preclude any thing 
like sympathy or distinctness of view. 

If we could only induce our Northern friends 
to visit us as observers, they would be kindly 
met, and sight would, as it has often done, 
work more good for us than many arguments. 


SAURED MUSIC. 

I have not been more delighted with any thing 
on my journey, than in the improvement in psal- 
mody in thisreg on. The influence of the Han- 
del and Haydn Society, has produced a change 
that I feel most strongly. I have remarked that 
punctuation is observed in common psalmody, 
and that it gives great beauty and force to the 
sentiment. 

The want of uniformity in the posture of ma- 
ny of the congregations is displeasing. Were 
this principle of choice of position carried out, 
each person would be at liberty to make the 
sermons and prayers subject to the same irregu- 
larity. 


CHILDREN’S CHURCH. 

Boston stands pre-eminent in its religious fa- 
cilities for the poor, and is also distinguished by 
having a church for children. A great number 
attended on the Sabbath, and were addressed in 
language suited to their capacity. The pulpit 
was decora‘ed with brilliant flowers, and the 
preacher seemed as if about to expatiate on 
them, but his discourse was on the death of Je- 
sus. He endeavored to associate death with 
every thing tender and pleasing, and to avoid the 
gloom with which it is usually shrouded. He 
exhibited some butterflies beautifully pressed,and 
the chrysalis from whence each sprang; and at 
the close of his remarks, recited the ballad, Mo- 
ther, what is death? If it were ever justifiable 
for a thrill of grateful pride to go through an au- 
thor’s heart, it would be at the selection of her 
humble effort at such a moment, herself un- 
known. 

The children sang together very sweetly, and 
the services closed by their repeating the Lord’s 
prayer after their pastor. 


THE BETHEL CHURCH. 


I found myself at the very antipodes of the 
calm and spiritual repose of the Swedenborg 
chapel, as I followed the crowd to the Bethel 
Church. It was not without its interest to me 
that this edifice stands on the spot where I was 
born. 

When I entered the building, Mr. Taylor, the 








pastor, was walking about the pulpit in great 
anxiety and concern, arising from the fear that 
the seamen would be crowded from their seats. 
Leaning over, he stretched out his hand and call- 
ed out, with aloud and earnest voice,— 

“Don’t stir, my brethren! not a seaman must 
go out.” 

The occasion was one of peculiar solemnity. 
A service of communion plate had been present- 
ed, and this was the first opportunity for appro- 
priating it. Having heard Methodist preaching 
frequently at the South, in its most fervid tone, I 
was probably not so much impressed by the ser- 
mon as a Bostonian would have been. Mr. Tay- 
lor’s changes, like those of his denomination 
generally, were rapid, varying from the boldest 
rhetorical flights, to the most common place ex- 
pressions. The sermon being over, he descend. 
ed to the altar, and called two individuals to the 
rite of baptism. One was a middle aged seaman, 
the other a little girl of five years of age led by 
her mother. He had not proceeded far, before I 
saw and felt the power of his natural eloquence ; 
his audience were soonintears. He grasped the 
hand of the seaman, and welcomed him as one 
who from sailing on stormy seas, had reached a 
safe harbor. After the usual invocation and form, 
he again took his hand, amd smiling on him kind- 
ly said, **God’s baptism be on thee, my brother ; 
go in peace.” Then turning to the woman he 
exclaimed, 

“And the widow did not come alone, no, she 
did not come alone, she brought her baby with 
her.” 

He took the wondering but passive littte girl 
in his arms, and raised her so that we conld all 
see her. After the silence of a moment, he said, 

*‘Look at the sweet lamb! Her mother has 
brought her to Christ’s fold !” 

There was another pause ; he touched her fore. 
head with the baptismal element, pronounced the 
invocation to the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
and saying solemnly, ‘“‘A baptism from heaven 
be on thee, my pretty dove,” kissed her flushed 
cheek tenderly, and placed her by her mother’s 
side. 

The congregation were then invited to kneel 
at the altar, and partake the communion. The 
seamen went first, file after file, pressing respect. 
fully on, while their pastor addressed to each 
words of caution and encouragement. 

‘Brother, beware, take heed,” he said to one 
whose face bore marks of worldly cheer, “the 
tempter is ever ready.” And to one who looked 
dejected, he said, soothingly, ‘‘Come to the Lord, 
my brother, the yoke of Jesus is easy, lay your 
cares on him.” 

When the seamen communicants had all visit. 
ed the altar, others followed, and as circle after 
circle knelt around, the good man was often 
obliged to pause in his addresses. Weeping and 
agitated he walked the chancel, exclaiming with 
broken sobs,— 

“This is the happiest day of my lite. Oh my 
God, the happiest day that I have seen since I 
was born !” 

I went with the rest, and there on the spot 
where God gave me being, dedicated to him anew 
my faculties and hopes, and asked his blessing 
on the homeward path upon which I shall enter 
on the morrow. 





THE END. 
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TUB PRUNING UWwUPL 
CRITICAL REMARKS 


ON 
FOSTER’S REPUBLICATION 
OF THE 
LONDON & WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 2. 
(Continued from No. 13, vol. 5th, page 102.) 





Art. 6. Discoveries concerning the Nebulae. 
Little white fleeces of light are scattered through 
every part of the heavens, and by the astrono- 
mers are called nebula, that is, clouds of light. 
Herschel at first supposed them to proceed from 
galaxies of stars, too small to be singly visible. 
Further observation and reflection, however, led 
him to suppose that these little streaks were por- 
tions of an ethereal fluid diffused over the realms 
of space, and giving out light of itself. This 
opinion is adopted and maintained by the present 
reviewer with much subtle ingenuity. Whoever 
intends to read and understand the article, must 
prepare himself for no holiday task, and expect 
only dim and shadowy conclusions at last. The 
writer is rather fond of straining facts and ap- 
pearances to meet his theory. Some of the 
speculations, which he adopts from Laplace, and 
conducts with great plausibility, are sublime and 
interesting to the last degree. He supposes, for 
instance, that this white shining matter, every- 
where diffused, is the substance from which 
suns and planets were originally made. He 
thinks the process is now going on in many pla- 
ces in the heavens, and fancies he sees through 
his telescopes the nebular matter condensing in- 
to oval and globular shapes. We have not room 
to follow him in this track, and can only observe 
that this theory approximates to an explanation 
of the fact, hitherto unaccounted for, that all the 
planets of our system move in the same direction 
round the sun, and all very nearly in the same 
plane. Thus boldly does he penetrate some of 
the higher mysteries of creation. He defends 
these speculations, but not so ably and clearly as 
he might have done, from the charge of bearing 
an atheistical tendency. This article suffers 
throughout from undue compression. Such a 
subject would have borne, and even requires 
greater expansion for its intelligible treatment. 

We observe that the writer disagrees with the 
author of a preceding article in the same num- 
ber, on the question whether the different species 
of animals run into each other, or are kept for- 
ever distinct. Such variance in opinion happens 
not often within the covers of the same review. 

Art. 7. Design for the New Houses of Par- 
liament. This is a fierce attack on Mr. Barry’s 
design for the new houses of Parliament, which 
has attained the first premium from the commis. 
sioners, and of which a drawing has been pub. 
lished in the Albion in our own country. Very 
keen but somewhat irreverent sarcasms com. 
meuce the article. The writer’s subsequent rea- 
sonings are some of them well-grounded, and 
some bristling all over with prejudices. The 
best portion of the paper is the historical and 
critical sketch of Gothic architecture toward the 
conclusion. We have rarely seen a happier in. 
stance of multum in parvo. 

Art. 8. Protestant and Catholic Popery.— 
This article attacks all pretensions to infallibili- 
ty, whether advanced by Catholics or Protes. 
tants. The writer exhibits an unusual acuteness 


and energy of thought, together with a great 
choice and mastery of language, but he falls in 
the attempt to convey a distinct outline and im- 
pression of his object. There is no continuous, 
palpable thread running through his pearls. He 
is thus deficient in one of the highest attributes 
of a logician. At the same time he assumes too 
much the attitude of a determined logician and 
intellectual gladiator. Men now-a-days are 
willing to be reasoned with, but they dislike to 
be stormed and syllogised out of their errors.— 
This is the most declamatory writer in the West- 
minster Review. Every sentence seems to have 
been penned with an ambitious nisus. The 
style savors of some small, provincial, academi- 
cal school, rather than the liberal spirit of the 
large world. Not that the writer’s principles 
are illiberal ; on the contrary, for one professing 
as he does an attachment to Christianity, he ap- 
proaches the utmost verge of latitudinarianism. 
He is a sort of fanatic, not under the banner of 
the crusaders or of the Protestant Reformers, 
but that of the modern march of mind. 

The extracts from Blanco White are admi- 
rable. 

Art.9. Domestic Arrangements of the Work. 
ing Classes.—Written by a true friend of the 
poor. No other person has more profoundly de- 
scended to the depths of society, or more ex- 
actly estimated the wants of the laboring classes. 
His style, too, is as clear as a pane of glass.— 
Tell us not, that to be profound, you must be dark 
and misty. Here is a writer of deep and com- 
prehensive views, but perfectly intelligible at first 
sight. We know of reviewers who would en- 
deavor to wrap the very same ideas in almost 
impenetrable enigmas. 

In calling the writer a friend of the poor, we 
are far from implying that he is a leveller. On 
the contrary, his article is to be read by the rich 
and the aristocratic, as well as the indigent and 
unfortunate. He recommends more mutual con- 
fidence and combination among the poor. One 
of his plans for their benefit is, thata number of 
them shall join and purchase articles by whole- 
sale, whereby they would save the enormously 
high profits on goods which now come to them 
by retail, We remember that the same project 
was recommended a few years since by the 
Quarterly Review. But would this be ultimate. 
ly found more beneficial than the present arrange- 
ment? If the poor combine to purchase by 
wholesale, they must employ an agent, who must 
be paid for purchasing and distributing the arti- 
cles, and as he cannot give his time and store. 
houses gratuitously, his wages and rent must 
come in place of the grocer’s profits. However, 
it would be worth while to try the experiment, 
and we wish this whole article could be read as 
a lecture to congregations of the poor all over 
the world. Much good, we are persuaded, 
would ensue, though we are not so sanguine as 
to expect all the desirable consequences pre- 
dicted near the close of the article. We ob- 
serve a miscalculation in the writer’s plan of a 
building for two hundred families. Instead of 
£25,000, his own data would make it amount to 
£32,000. But even this would render the plan 
worthy the attention of monied men, and we 
therefore cordially recommend to American and 
English capitalists the ninth article of the united 
London and Westminster, No. 2. 

Arr. 10. Willis’s Sketches. Our country- 














man meets here the usual treatment awarded 
him by British Reviews—high-seasoned compli- 
ments mingled with critical severity. The se- 
verity is at times unfair, as where the reviewer 
charges him with laying down maxims on racing, 
when it is evident from the extract that Mr. Wil- 
lis intended no such thing. 

Art. 11. Bribery Laws and the Ballot. The 
Westminster rarely bursts out in a passion. It 
generally discusses questions with great equa- 
nimity. But not far from the commencement of 
this article it loses its balance, when reflecting on 
the state of bribery in Great Britain. We are 
surprised to see that one of the remedis here 
proposed against bribery, is, to put men on their 
oath. Lately we had a masterly article from the 
Edinburgh against the use of oaths altogether, 
and we should have expected the Westminster 
would have led, or at least followed, in the same 
track. Other remedies proposed by the writer, 
could be easily evaded. The fact is, if there ex- 
ist in any community a capability of bribery and 
being bribed, all the enactments in the world can 
do little to prevent the practice. This writer 
seems to be conscious of his difficulties the far- 
ther he proceeds, and grows more and more en- 
tangled among them. In one page, he would 
not permit even a glass of liquor to be given by 
a candidate or his friend to a voter on the day of 
election. In the next, we find him wavering on 
this point, and beginning to think it hard that 
one could not give a glass of beer to an old 
friend who had come from a great distance! One 
difficulty on this subject occurs to us, which we 
have not seen noticed in the present article, nor 
elsewhere. If asingle case of bribery be per- 
mitted to break an election, what can prevent an 
agent of one of the candidates from bribing a 
single man to vote for his opponent, and thus 
securing the means of nullifying the election, in 
case the latter has the majority ? 

The concluding portion of this article is ex- 
tremely interesting. It would work up very 
well into “Sketches of Life in England.” How 
deep and extensive must be the corruption prac- 
ticed in that country! The furious bitterness of 
party-spirit which rages there at present may be 
easily conceived from the paper before us. It 
seems to surpass what afflicted our own commu- 
nity three or four years since. Whit a blessing 
it is that society can so soon settle down into 
peace, after boiling into the most perilous rage! 
In a very forcible and original passage in this ar- 
ticle, the author seriously recommends that inti- 
midation on the part of landlords should be put 
down by actual violence on the part of the mob. 
“ We,” says he. “are all forthe mob. We thank 
them for every crack which they open in the 
skull of the intimidating landlord!” &c. &c. 
V hat would he say to a Tory mob gathered 
round the office of the Westminster Review ! 

Art. 12. Early French Literature. A long 
essay by Mons. Nisard,a Frenchman. We have 
enjoyed in it a fine treat. The author has car. 
ried us over a most interesting portion of French 
literature, and is evidently familiar with his sub. 
ject, which he places in several novel and strik- 
ing points of view. At times he is amusing and 
witty ; then again he is philosophical, with wide, 
general views. Sometimes, however, he seems 
to us rather loose and dashing, and chargeable 
with a little: inconsistency. Probably he writes 
in haste, and aims at what he himself calls “lucky 
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hits” in literature. His long flight of eloquence 
about Corneille delighted us like a strain of glo- 
rious music, and reminded us of some of the 
impassioned criticisms of Longinus. Like the 
writer on French topics in the last West minster, 
he is too doggedly theoretical, and will drag into 
a system all events, however anomalous and ac- 
cidental. With philosophizing Frenchmen, every 
thing human proceeds by necessary and irresisti- 
ble laws of regular development. Governments, 
with them, go through certain transformations, 
like silk.worms; the French revolution moved 
on from one stage to another with a predetermin- 
ed gradation ; and by the writer before us, even 
French literature is represented to have had its 
successive stages, like the bud, the blossom, the 
green fruit, and the ripe fruit, in nature. Doubt- 
less this mode of treating subjects places them in 
many happy points of view; but we are persuad- 
ed it must often cramp and constrain one’s com- 
prehension of the whole actual truth of things. 
However, no person can peruse this essay, with- 
out being impressed with a fresh respect for the 
literature of France. That literature has been 
spoken of in disparaging terms as flimsy, and 
without body. Some even assert that its extinc- 
tion could hardly leave a blank in the progress of 
the human mind. Let such persons read Mr. 
Nisard, and get better convictions. 

After all, this paperis more a history of the 
progress of the French language. than of the sub- 
stance of French literature. The author uncon. 
sciously confounds the two. He ought to have 
kept them distinct. We should like to pe- 
ruse a treatise, if written by him, exclusively de- 
voted to the history of the materiel of French 
literature, and the specific developement of the 
national mind. 


COMMON ECALLOSM, 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
A JUDICIOUS WOMAN. 

Not long since a lady wished to purchase a 
shawl, but found it difficult to get one which ex- 
actly suited her taste. At length she found one 
which seemed to unite all the requisites. Alas! 
on inquiry the price was higher than her prudence 
told her she oughtto give. Still the article was 
so exactly suited to her wishes, that she hesitated 











and looked atit. The shopman availed himself 


of her indecision to extol the beauty «nd advan- 
tage of this shawl over every other shawl in the 
store, or even in the city. He named two ladies 
of fashion who had purchased the others; and 
these (a crowning argument) were the only ones 
beside which had been imported. It was a new 
pattern, a new fabric, and there would be no more 
shaw'!s like it, until the spring, and she had bet- 
ter not lose the present opportunity. She wa- 
vered—she asked a friend’s advice,—her friend 
urged her to take it, and said she knew her hus. 
band woud not refuse to indulge her taste. 

After a little deliberation she said, I know my 
husband would like to gratify me, but it may be 
inconvenient to him to pay so much at this time, 
and I will consult with him about it. She con 
cluded her remarks with this judicious observa. 
tion, “that she had rather her hushand should 
make an objection before she should purchase an 
expensive article, than complain of an extrava- 
gance after she had obtained it.” 

Would all women reason in this way, half the 








evils of married life would be avoided. How 
many kind hearted but inconsiderate wives, 
would be spared from the reproach of extrava. 
gance and bad management, it they would first 
consult their husbands’ convenience. 

PRUDENTIA. 


THE TURF-SEAT SHADE, 
oR 
NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Mr. Bette has received 

The Manufacturing Districts of England, by 
Sir George Head, author of Forest Scenes and 
Incidents in North America. 

Sir George Head has given a lively and graphic 
account of a region, which at first view seems 
unpromising. His style is clear, and the intro- 
duction of many amusing incidents gives a grace 
to the subject. The chapter on Walton Hall, the 
residence of Mr. Waterton, containing a descrip- 
tion of his natural curiosities,and of the gentleman 
himself, is highly amusing. Without dwelling 
with unnecessary minuteness on the statistics of 
the country, one rises from the book with the 
feeling of having travelled with the traveller. 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Dying Girl’s farewell, in the next Rose. 
Also, a Dream, by L. C., and Lines on the 
Death ot a Brother, from Augusta. 
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ON THE DEATH OF MISS MARIA DOUG- 
LAS MORRISON. 


She ask’d once more at twilight hour, 
To look upon the evening sky ; 

She silently adored the power, 
That form’d that glorious canopy. 


Her breath grew short, her sweet voice weak, 
And dim became her soft dark eye ; 

And paler grew her rose-tinged cheek, 
And then she breathed her parting sigh. 


She bless’d, and took a last farewell 

Of those she lov’d the best on earth, 
Her head aside then gently fell :— 

No more we heard that voice of mirth. 


We saw her softly sink to rest, 
The silver cord of life untie ; 
We laid across her peaceful breast 
Her hands,--then wished that we might die. 


We deck’d our sweet one with the flower, 
W hese sentiment she ne’er forgot ; 

The faithful violet shed its dower, 
And spoke to all, Furget-me-not ! 


We gazed upon her cold, cold lips, 

And gave one last, one lingering kiss ; 
We wept, for Death but seldom nips 

A fairer, lovelier flower than this. 


We laid her in the chill, dark grave, 
The clod fell heavy on her breast; 
Then look’d to Him who died to save, 
And left our loved one to her rest. 


The cold white marble but remains, 
To tell of her who late was here, 

Who rests secure from all her pains, 
From every sigh and bitter tear. 


Farewell! belov'd Maria, farewell! 
The paths of lite 1 still must tread ; 
No pen hath power my grief totell, 
For thou art number’d with the dead 
AZILE. 








REPORT 
oF THE Lapies’ GARMENT Society. 

It is now two years since our Society was form, 
ed, for the purpose of giving clothing, (principal. 
ly flannel,) to the poor of our city. By the libe- 
rality of the benevolent, who have assisted us in 
donations, both of clothes and money, we have 
been enabled to do more for our pensioners, than 
we could have anticipated, when the trifling sam 
of our subscription is taken into consideration. 
Within the last year, nearly one hundred families 
have received clothing, many of them being not 
only poor, but old and sick ; and many entirely 
incapable of assisting themselves. Our expen- 
diture, last year, was $76 ; this year, exceeding 
$150. It willbe almost impossible to continue 
our efforts, unless we can obtain additional mem. 
bers, or have our funds increased by donations. 
At present, we have 125 annual subscribers, and 
five life members. It will be seen at once, that 
the amount of subscriptions cannot meet our ex- 
penses. Itisfor the purpose of prosecuting a 
cause of unquestionable usefulness, that we ap- 
peal to the charitable for aid in this our “labour 
of love,” and we trust the appeal will not be in 
vain to those who “love the brethren,” with that 
spirit which Christ enjoins upon his followers. 
The necessity of warm clothing during the severi- 
ty of winter cannot be doubted, and the benefit 
arising from an early attention to the wants of the 
poor in this respect, cannot be disputed. We have 
had reason to believe that many destitute fellow- 
creatures have been saved from illness, by the 
timely gift of a portion of those comforts we all 
so liberally enjoy. 

Members desirous of obtaining relief for their 
pensioners, (who are proved to be worthy,) will 
find their wishes attended to, on application to 
one of the managers. 

The Ist of October is the anniversary of our 
society, at which time, any one who is desirous 
to become acquainted with the proceedings of 
the Board, during the year, may receive satisfac- 
tory information by attending a meeting of the 
members, to be held on that day, at the house of 
the Superintendent. 

Life membership, $5: Annual Subscription, 
50 cents: Children’s subscription, 25 cents: pay. 
able in advance on the above day, or when the 
name is first enrolled as a member. 


BBA & SLBM BASEL, 


A man named Bang, in Indiana, has named his old- 
est boy, Slam! 

A line of telegraphs is established between Boston 
and Providence, along which intelligence is convey- 
ed in two minutes. 











Tbe Turks believe that roses sprang from the per 
spiration of Mahomet; for which reason they never 
tread upon a rose-leaf, or suffer one to lie upon the 
ground. 

The New Yorkers are entertaining a magnificent 
design of a great PIER to be built on the western side 
of their city. ‘ 

An American aloe in New York, which has not 
bloomeu since 1743, was expected to oyen with 300 
flowers in the month of February. 

The New York Era observes that there are up- 
wards of ten thousand females in that city enployed 
in the occupation of seamstresses and tailoresses, 
whoare employed a greater number of hours dur- 
ing the twenty four than any other class of labor- 
ers, and at much less wages. They have formed a so- 
ciety to urge their claims, 
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ORLEGLWAL POBLRYE,a And weep to think that youthful joys And vases filled with flowers like life, 
Should fade away so fast. And china rich and rare, 

EX PECTATION.—A FRAGMENT. pr Pe ae Oy eee in Gnag0 05 O0In, ERE AGH, OE ene, 
I weary with this watching! All the bright Ridbaiede, Ane ReRPnRTg nee Maan. 
Ss - cates 4 orning hours 1 il} mare — And hold delightful intercourse Patient awhile the little boy 

training, with restless hope, my aching sight With one I fondly love: Looked on with eager eye, 
cea S hes dea ope pete aad a To gaze with her upon the scene Then cried, “ T'his is the prettiest shop ! 

wr : So fair, so calm, so wide ; Now, mother, you will buy !” C. G. 
iit GAIT Gi teats oes in shen. gon ae a9 vere, nal 
y gaze, When she is by my side. SBLECTED LPOBrryTr. 


E’en as a phantom, melting fast away.— 
And what hath been my gain? Perchance to win 

A white speck in the distance—see it float 
(Like visions of futurity within 

That pass from off the mind, as a dim mote,) 
On the horizon’s edge ; until it grows, 

Made perfect by delusion, to a bark 
Striving with sails to break the soft repose 

Of the dull breeze; and when the eye would mark 
Some nearer object to restore its powers, 

To find on turning to that distant spot, 
That the ideal shape thus watch’d for hours, 

Has gone forevermore—Or else to plot 
A mute companionship with every cloud 

That flits on spirit-wings before the test 
Of the strong sunbeams, and together crowd 

In the low chamber of the distant West, 
To deck the Day-God’s couch ; or yearn to share 

The wild bird’s charter'd heritage, as through 
The ether’s utmost region, free from care, 

He wings his airy flight, or yet anew 
Skims, as a pastime, the blue ocean’s foam, 

And roving ever mid his boundless home, 
He lives rejoicing. Such, alone, have been 

The spells which made me idle. Would that I 
Could yet again this wasted day begin, 

But it hath gone! it renders no reply. 

* * * * * * 

Alas! departed day, how like thou art 

Unto poor human life! In youth’s gay morn, 
We turn with reckless buoyancy of heart 

From the true bliss that with the hour is born, 
And look forever onward, colouring up, 

Upon the future’s yet unmeasur’d scene 
With hope’s delusive pencil, from the cup 

That pleasant fancy lends, a sky serene ; 
A clear and crystal sea, on whose expanse 

Float strange, mysterioWjoys, which, for a time 
Upon the misty bound, like shadows glance, 

Then pass, as barks bound for some other clime, 
Befvre the light oftruth. Creator! grant 

That in such fruitless dreams I may not spend 
Existence’ fleeting moments ; but may plant 

My being’s steadfast gaze and fixed end 
Upon one certain point, where all my store 

Of treasure is at stake: which cannot be 
A passing spectre, since it arches o’er 

Life’s foaming ocean with such lasting grace, 
That standing now upon time’s crowded shore, 

Aided by faith’s clear sunshine, I can trace 
Its deeply-graven name—Eternity. 

Charleston, S. C. M. E. L. 
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STANZAS. 


I love to gaze at eventide 
Upon the glowing West; 

When ina flood of crimson light 
The day-god sinks to rest: 

When beauty gilds the earth and sky 
With bright and golden hue ; 

And not one darksome cloud obscures 
The calm Ethereal blue. 


I love to rove at such atime 
Amid the summer flowers ; 

Aud talk with pensive memory 
Of earlier, happier hours: 

To dwell, in fond remembrance wrapt, 
On scenes forever past, 








GULIELMUS. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
TO A STAR. 


Star of the deep and solemn night, 
Break thy mysterious spell, 

Put off that robe of glittering light— 
Thy bosom ’s secret tell! 


Do feeble mortals such as we, 
Dwell in thy fields of fire? 
Or are they spirits pure and free 

From sin and low desire? 


And hast thou meadows fresh and green, 
With vernal blossoms crown’d ? 

Mountains, and hills, and plains between,’ 
And streams that murmur round ? 


Do birds sing in thy greenwood shade, 
And the orange blossom scent the glade ? 
Is nature’s robe as bright and dear 

As in this lower, earthly sphere ? 


Is thine a land where fairy sprite, 
Sports by the light of the moon? 
With zephyr-wing, and step as light, 

As the butterfly’s in June ? 


Those rays which shoot intensely bright, 
Are they pure and holy? Tell.— 
Oh, are they heaven’s ethereal light 
W here God consents to dwell? 
Evoursa. 





A MODERN DRAWING ROOM, 
OR, THE CHILD'S MISTAKE. 


One winter morning mild and clear, 
A mother led her son, 

To breathe the pure reviving air, 
When his light task was done. 


The well-filled shops all glittering 
Allured his childish eye, 

And as he glanced from toy to toy, 
He said, “ Oh, mother—buy.” 


But the lady hastened onward still 
To the dwelling of a friend ; 

The bell was rung with emphasis, 
The stairs they soon ascend— 


And to a dim-lit drawing room 
With knick-knacks overrun, 

The lady, steering carefully, 
Leads on her little son. 


“Why don’t they put the place to rights ?”’ 
Whispers the simple boy, 

As lounges, chairs, and tabourets, 
His little feet annoy. 


But soon his prattling words were hushed, 
For objects bright and rare 

Filled his young mind with wonderment, 
And fixed his childish stare. 


Amid divans and lounges soft, 
Cushions and stools, were strown 

Baskets and boxes, hooks and busts, 
Music, and things unknown; 











IT SNOWS., 
BY MRS. SARAH J. HALE. 


“Tt snows!” cried the school-boy—“ hurrah !” and 
his shout 

Is ringing through parlor and hall, 

While swift, as the wing of a swallow, he’s out, 
And his play-mates have answered his call : 

It makes the heart leap but to witness their joy— 
Proud wealth has no pleasures, I trow, 

Like the rapture that throbs in the pulse of the boy, 
As he gathers his treasures of snow ; 

Then lay not the trappings of gold on thine heirs, 

While health and the riches of nature are theirs. 


“Tt snows!’’ sighs the Imbecile— Ah!” and his 
breath 
Ccmes heavy, as clogged with a weight ; 
While from the pale aspect of Nature in death, 
He turns to the blaze of his grate ; 
And nearer, and nearer, his soft cushioned chair 
Is wheeled tow'rds the life-giving flame— 
He dreads a chill puff of the snow-burdened air, 
Lest it wither his delicate frame : 
O! small is the pleasure existence can give, 
When the fear we shall die only proves that we live ! 


“It snows!” cries the Traveller—* Ho!’’ and the 
word 
Has quickened his steed’s lagging pace ; 
The wind rushes by, but its howlis unheard— 
Unfelt the sharp drift in his face : 
For bright through the tempest his own home up. 
reared, 
Ay, though leagues intervene, be can see ; 
There’s the clear, glowing hearth, and the table pre- 
pared, 
And his wife with their babes at her knee. 
Blest thought! how it lightens the grief-laden hour, 
That those we love best are still safe from its power. 


“It snows !”’ cries the Belle—“Dear how lucky!” and 
turns 

From her mirror to watch the flakes fall : 

Like the first rose of summer, her dimpled cheek burns 
While musing on sleigh-ride and ball : 

There are visions of conquests, of splendor, and mirth, 
Floating over each drear winter's day ; 

But the tintings of Hope, on this snow-beaten earth, 
W ill melt, like the snow-flakes, away : ’ 

Turn, turn thee to heaven, fair maiden, for bliss, 

That world has a pure fount ne’er opened in this. 


“Tt snows!” cries the Widow—* Oh, God!” and her 
sighs 
Have stifled the voice of her prayer ; 
Its burthen ye’ll read in her tear-swollen eyes, 
On her cheek, sunk with fasting and care. 
’Tis night—and her fatherless ask her for bread— 
But “ He gives e’en the ravens their food,”’ 
And she trusts, till her dark hearth adds horror to 
dread, 
And she lays on her last chip of wood. 
Poor sufferer ! that sorrow thy God only knows— 
*Tis a most bitter lot to be poor, when it snows ! 
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